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The Dayton Resolutions 


Among the resolutions passed by the Federal Council at 
its biennial meeting in Dayton, Ohio, December 4-6, are 
the following: 


SoctaL INSURANCE 


“(a) Whereas long-continued unemployment has 
further demonstrated its disastrous effect upon the phy- 
sical and spiritual welfare, the health and happiness of 
the human family, tending to destroy the most precious 
values of human life, and adding intolerable burdens of 
privation, discouragement and sorrow upon millions of 
men, women and little children, even these least our 
brethren 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America declares its unalterable 
purpose to work and pray not merely for adequate un- 
employment relief, but for the abolition of unemployment 
so that all who are able to work shall be given opportu- 
nity for self-respecting employment in the production and 
distribution of useful goods, and believes that in the 
program of public works, such as slum clearance and 
housing, the benefits should accrue to the unemployed and 
those in need. 

“(b) Whereas even in a well-planned economy there 
apparently will remain certain hazards of unemployment 
due to seasonal and other causes 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America reaffirm its previous 
declarations in favor of unemployment insurance and urge 
the enactment of federal and state unemployment insur- 
ance legislation to provide security for workers who 
through no fault of their own are thrown out of work. 

“(c) Whereas it is increasingly apparent that the eco- 
nomic hazards of old age and of illness are matters of 
social concern, and that these hazards should be shared 
in a brotherly society which has compassion on the mul- 
titudes 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America reaffirm its previous 
declarations in favor of social insurance against illness 
and old age and that we express our earnest hope that 
adequate measures may be formulated and made effective 
by appropriate federal and state agencies in order that 
provision against these risks may be spread and the in- 
tolerable burdens now resting upon those who are least 
able to bear them may be speedily lightened.” 


TRAINING 
“The United States Supreme Court has ruled that the 
action of the University of California and other land grant 
colleges in making military training compulsory is in 


accordance with the laws of the states in question. The 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
affirms its conviction that the laws upon which this de- 
cision is based should be modified so that undergraduates 
having conscientious objections to military training may 
be permitted to continue their studies. 

“In taking this action we are of the opinion that the 
church and state, in their relations with each other, have 
certain functions and privileges which cannot properly 
be invaded by either. We are supported in this view by 
Chief Justice Hughes who, in his minority opinion on 
the Macintosh case, expressed the view that ‘in the forum 
of conscience duty to a moral power higher than the state 
has always been maintained.’ 

“We would point out to our constituent bodies that the 
Supreme Court has not ruled that military training in 
civil institutions must be compulsory. We note that the 
Court in its ruling on this question specifically stated that 
‘the privilege of the native-born conscientious objector to 
avoid bearing arms comes not from the Constitution but 
from the Acts of Congress.’ In the light of the Court’s 
ruling it is clear that the American people, in part through 
the action of the proper legislative bodies and in part 
through the action of the governing bodies of the educa- 
tional institutions in question, may provide that military 
training be placed upon a voluntary basis. 

“As concrete measures designed to secure relief for 
students who are suspended or expelled from their re- 
spective institutions of learning because of their refusal 
on grounds of conscience to take military training, we 
recommend 

“That Congress adopt legislation extending to native- 
born conscientious objectors exemption from military 
training in civil educational institutions ; 

“That, pending such action by Congress, the governing 
bodies of the institutions in question, wherever such 
action is in accordance with the state statutes, take the 
initiative in placing military training on a voluntary 
basis ; and 

“That state legislatures adopt measures providing that 
all land grant colleges place military training on a volun- 
tary basis. 

“Such action, according to a recent ruling by the 
United States Attorney General, would be wholly con- 
sonant with the federal legislation under the terms of 
which land grant colleges were originally instituted.” 


Lazor 


“Whereas Christianity has always surrounded the child 
with special tenderness and solicitude, and whereas the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
— many years advocated the abolition of child labor; 
an 
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“Whereas substantial progress toward that end has 
been made under the National Recovery Administration 
and the codes, and it is apparent that the obvious method 
of making permanent improvement in child labor con- 
ditions is through ratification of the national child labor 
amendment 

“BE IT RESOLVED: That the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America reaffirm its previous 
declarations in favor of the abolition of child labor and 
urge the speedy ratification of the national child labor 
amendment by the states.” 


AGAINST GOVERNMENT SUBSIDY 


The Council approved the principle previously laid 
down by the Field Department with reference to religious 
services in the CCC, “that the federal government should 
not provide a subsidy or appropriation to any church or 
religious organization for services under civilian auspices.” 


Motion PIcTURES 


“Whereas the Federal Council of Churches and its 
constituent bodies have been carrying on a concerted 
movement for decent and better motion pictures; 

“And whereas there has been improvement in pictures 
since the Production Code Administration went into 
effect on July 15; 

“And whereas unsatisfactory pictures are still being 
produced and there is a regrettable prevalence of scenes 
of drinking and carousal in current pictures ; 

“And whereas permanent improvement is assured only 
by continued vigilance and a wide education of public 
taste and opinion; 

“Therefore BE IT RESOLVED: That the biennial 
meeting of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America recommends to the churches: 

“1. That the signing of the Declaration of Purpose to 
stay away from objectionable pictures be carried to com- 
pletion ; 

“2. That the churches join in the creation of effective 
organizations of the cultural and character-building 
agencies in communities for better pictures ; 

“3. That continued pressure be exerted on producers 
to release only clean pictures, and upon exhibitors to 
offer only clean programs in their theatres ; 

“4. That strong support be given to measures for 
abandonment of the present practice of compulsory 
block-booking and blind selling of pictures ; 

“5. That we request the Production Code Administra- 
tion and its director, Mr. Joseph Breen, to restrain and 
reduce the number and character of drinking and 
carousal scenes in pictures.” 


A COMMITMENT TO CHRISTIAN SOcIAL IDEALS* 


“Translated into concrete terms, the Christian Gospel 
means, Over against an indifferent and secular world, an 
insistence upon human values as the supreme test in all 
the relationships of life. It means a searching criticism 
of a social order which, in contrast with the vast fruit- 
fulness of nature and invention, leaves millions in poverty, 
provides no adequate protection against unemployment 
or the disability arising from disease, accident or old age. 
It means we can no longer condemn a whole block of our 
fellow human beings to permanent and discriminatory 
restriction of opportunity because of race or color. It 
means a complete turning away from the tragic peril 
and waste of war and from the condoning of coercion, 
violence, vast armaments, the sale of munitions for 
profit and the economic exploitation of weaker nations. 


*Excerpt from “A Message to the Churches.” 


“While the church cannot wisely commit itself to con- 
crete partisan programs, it must nevertheless all the more 
clearly summon the conscience of mankind to review, 
contrast and evaluate such programs in the light of the 
Christian ideal. Over against the vast impersonal or- 
ganization of modern society, by reason of which men 
are ever in peril of not even realizing the effects of their 
unsocial and selfish action, it must create and make sen- 
sitive an informed public opinion and social conscience. 
It is not the task of the church to formulate methods 
by which reforms are to proceed. Its task is rather to 
judge and evaluate every method and proposal, and set 
forth those goals of human good to which, by its deepest 
faith, it stands committed. The church stands today on 
a new social frontier. Its responsibility is so to proclaim 
the contemporary application of the eternal truths of the 
Gospel that men wrestling with the practical problems of 
a new order shall not lack moral guidance or spiritual 
support. 

“Particularly in the area of economic relationships, 
which is so much in the focus of attention today, we 
would urge, in the light of Christian standards, that: 

“(a) The ultimate and controlling motive in economic 
enterprise must be the service of the common good. Fi- 
nancial success is not true success unless all concerned 
are adequately served and benefited. 

“(b) The rewards of individuals must stand in just 
relationship to their productivity and social usefulness. 

“(c) Wealth must not be so distributed as to break 
down human fellowship, the experience of brotherhood, 
and the sense of sharing a common earthly destiny. 

“In establishing Christian ideals in the social order, 
laymen are especially involved. They are inevitably and 
often times unwillingly geared into the present economic 
system by inheritance and environment. It is they who 
must frankly face the anti-Christian aspects of current 
economic life. The call is for Christian business and 
professional men to recognize and he sensitive to the 
denials of justice and human brotherhood implicit in 
many phases of our acquisitive society and in their place 
to seek to build a better civilization in harmony with 
Christian standards. There must be no gap between 
clergy and laity at this point. For the practical solution 
of these social problems the laymen of the Christian 
Church are peculiarly fitted and are situated where they 
can be greatly influential. Above all, it is necessary in 
this work of social exploration toward a more Christian 
way of living together that we maintain that spirit of 
love and patient understanding which shall make it pos- 
sible, even across all honest difference as to duty and 
method, to keep alive the consciousness of brotherhood 
and unity.” 


Tue Liquor PRoBLEM 


“1. That the Federal Council express satisfaction in 
the significant and extensive reconsideration of the prob- 
lems of temperance and liquor control which the denomi- 
nations have initiated, especially in its cooperative phase 
through the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion; that it give careful consideration to the results as 
they are being brought forward; and that it note with 
approval the significant partial revisions of and addi- 
tions to temperance teaching-material, both for children 
and adults, which the denominational agencies have pro- 
duced up to date. 

“2. That, in connection with the appointment or in- 
struction of representatives to share in the proposed re- 
organization of the church’s allied temperance agencies, 
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the Federal Council respectfully calls the attention of 
its constituent denominations to the desirability of having 
adequate representation from the educational agencies to 
which they have themselves assigned primary responsi- 
bility in the field of temperance; in order that there may 
be substantial unity in the efforts of the various arms of 
the church. 

“3. Since this preliminary investigation has revealed 
marked diversity of opinion with reference to political 
action by the churches in the interests of social control 
of the liquor trade that a re-study of methods in this 
field of political action should be made in order to de- 
termine what ones are desirable, under present condi- 
tions, and what are not desirable. Since the question 
involves immediate issues of organization and administra- 
tion, this should be undertaken cooperatively by the de- 
nominational departments directly assigned responsibility 
in the field of temperance. 

“4, That a continued study of temperance and liquor 
control by the Department of Social Service as adequately 
as resources may make possible, be authorized and that 
the Executive Committee appoint a representative special 
committee to direct the Department in this further 
phase, to interpret its results, and report its findings.” 

The following action, previously taken by the Executive 
Committee, was reaffirmed: “The Executive Committee 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America has in no manner changed its attitude of being 
unalterably opposed to the liquor traffic and heartily as- 
sociates itself with the recent actions of the constituent 
denominations which, in their national assemblies and 
conventions, have reaffirmed their uncompromising con- 
demnation of the revitalized liquor traffic. We are com- 
mitted to the objective of the ultimate extinction of the 
liquor traffic. Where it is at present legalized, we seek 
to put it under the most effective restraints possible. We 
put special emphasis on an educational program which 
will inculcate the value of total abstinence and the out- 
come of which should be the securing of such local, state 
and national legislation as will protect society from the 
tragic results of a legalized liquor traffic.” 


Textile Employers on Labor Relations 


The statement of principles governing industrial re- 
lations issued October 26, 1934, by the cotton textile 
manufacturers is in striking contrast to the principles 
formulated by the General Motors Corporation and sum- 
marized in this Service last week. A fundamental plank 
in their platform is that “neither membership nor non- 
membership in any labor organization shall interfere with 
a man’s free right to work.” If this principle were ap- 
plied consistently throughout the economic system the 
workers would have less difficulty in establishing organiza- 
tions by persuasive means and they would not be dis- 
criminated against when seeking work nor discharged 
because they belonged to labor organizations. Under 
these conditions it might be possible to determine what 
percentage of workers are so insistent on their “free 
right to work” that they refuse to join a labor organiza- 
tion even though the fear of discharge because of union 
membership is removed. 

Another plank states that the right of an employe to 
continue at work “is as fundamental as the right to 
strike.” The employers declare that “employes in exer- 
cising their choice are guaranteed freedom from coercion 
on the part of employers; they should be given the same 
guaranty from coercion from other sources.” The re- 
moval of the fear of violence by union pickets is a duty 
of the government which could be more easily performed 
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if organized workers could know that unorganized work- 
ers need have no fear of discrimination by the employers if 
they should participate in a strike. Part of the organized 
worker’s hatred of the “scab” centers in the feeling that 
he is a worker who is so afraid of his employer and so 
subservient to him that he dare not stand with his fellow- 
workers for the improvement of working conditions under 
which he as well as they suffer. Individualism and lack 
of appreciation of the benefits derived from organization 
might yield more easily to persuasive education on the 
importance of cooperation if strikebreakers were not ren- 
dered subservient by fear. 

The employers insist that “strikes or lockouts should 
be illegal when they are designed to coerce the govern- 
ment, either directly or indirectly, by inflicting hardship 
on the community.” What the employers have in mind 
in this statement can be appreciated only by placing it 
in relation to another plank of their program which states 
that “the laws of the land should not be altered by force 
or edict. The industrial codes, now law, should be 
changed only by the definitely prescribed and orderly 
procedure now available and no other method should be 
recognized. Changes in these industrial codes by ad- 
ministrative edict transform a voluntary system of self- 
government into a compulsory system governed by au- 
thority outside of that industry. If change can be made 
at will by administrative edict in one term of a code, 
then change can likewise be made in all others—not alone 
for the cotton textile industry, but for all industries.” 

Although a code may be regarded as “law” pertaining 
to unfair trade practices, minimum wages, and maximum 
hours, no code prohibits strikes or lockouts. Further- 
more, a strike or lockout may not be “designed to coerce 
the government.” On the contrary a strike may be de- 
signed to bring concessions on wages above the minimum 
and to gain improvements in working conditions. A 
lockout may be designed to force the workers having 
wages above the minimum to accept less and poorer work- 
ing conditions. Furthermore, in Section 7 of the Recovery 
Act employers and employes are given the right to es- 
tablish by mutual agreement conditions of employment 
and when these agreements are approved by the President 
they have the same effect as a code. Also, the President 
has the right to prescribe wages, hours, and other con- 
ditions of employment when no agreement is reached. In 
establishing these regulations he may also differentiate 
according to the experience and skill of the employes 
affected and according to the locality of employment. In 
other words, he may establish minimum wages for 
skilled classes as well as a minimum for unskilled workers. 

The President thus far has made little or no use of 
his powers to prescribe employment conditions, but to 
infer that he cannot do so is a misinterpretation of the 
law. If the employers mean to imply that strikes and 
lockouts are illegal and that workers in an industry having 
a code cannot legally gain any improvement in wages and 
working conditions except by the regular process of 
changing codes it is a misrepresentation which, if applied, 
would put employes at the mercy of employers to a greater 
degree than they were before codes were devised. The 
workers have no representation on the code authorities 
and do not participate in the making of codes except 
through protest at public hearings on codes. 

The cotton textile employers insist that “minority 
groups of employes should have the right to negotiate 
with their employers and any provision that a majority 
group thust be the sole spokesman for all would be un- 
sound, untenable and contrary to the American theory of 
government.” It seems pertinent to point out that ma- 
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jority rule under American government establishes laws 
which all must obey until a minority converts a majority 
which is willing to repeal old laws and make new ones. 
Furthermore, a minority group in dealing with employers 
obviously does not have 2s great bargaining power as a 
majority. Also, under collective agreements when a ma- 
jority gains improvements in working conditions the 
minority shares them. 

The plank pertaining to the stretch-out maintains that 
the industry must avail itself of the fruits of science 
and inventions and that the application of them must be 
governed by “varying conditions requiring various pro- 
grams of operation in individual mills” rather than by 
uniform regulations for the protection of the workers. 
In other words the employers wish to retain the same 
degree of power they have always had to prescribe the 
amount of work to be done. 

A closely. related plank declares that the duties of man- 
agement should not be obstructed by government or em- 
ploye organizations; otherwise management will be “de- 
prived of that confidence which is absolutely necessary 
before a return to a more normal prosperity is possible.” 
What the duties of management will be under a rapidly 
changing economic order doubtless will be subject to con- 
tinual redefinition. 


Another plank would require representatives of or- 
ganized employes to “have definite legal responsibility” 
and “as is required of industry, to render proper financial 
statements, thus being accountable to the public for their 
stewardship.” Industrial representatives are required to 
render financial statements to stockholders, to the govern- 
ment for purposes of taxation, and (under the Securities 
Act) to the government for the protection of potential 
investors. Representatives of labor organizations render 
audited financial statements to their members but since 
they are not organizations for profit they are not required 
to render statements to the government for purposes of 
taxation. 

Finally the employers believe that the government 
should not supply relief to strikers. On the other hand 
they declare that “no one can question relief given to 
large numbers who have been thrown out of work in- 
voluntarily by the strike of a few.” When a strike is 
lost and when employers refuse to re-employ strikers 
and they cannot get work the government in such times 
as these obviously faces a humanitarian problem no 
solution of which is to be found in refusing them relief. 

The employers’ program contains only slight intimation 
that they might bargain with workers collectively. Never- 
theless the officials of the United Textile Workers on 
November 4 sent a letter to George A. Sloan, president 
of the Cotton Textile Institute, offering cooperation in 
“the entire field of industrial relations” to increase the 
efficiency of the industry. The union believes that joint 
relations with an association of the employers would be 
conducive to that end. The union insists that a reduction 
in costs and prices would not only expand the domestic 
market but would put the industry in a better position to 
compete with the British and Japanese in the foreign 
market. [About 30 per cent of the cotton textile output 
is used in the making of clothes, the other 70 goes into 
industrial uses.] The union declares that it can make 
a very definite contribution to expansion of the market 
which “would be in furtherance of the interests of workers 
and employers alike.” It makes a definite appeal for a 
joint conference for serious consideration of ways in 
which collective relations would be to the advantage of 
both parties and the public. 


Re-Educating Business Men 


“If we are not alert and active the forms of govern- 
ment which made our past great may be replaced by 
definitely lower forms; in other words, the processes of 
degeneration and decay which have destroyed the older 
civilizations may attack our own in our time.” Thus 
Philip Cabot in the Atlantic Monthly for December in- 
troduces a scheme for business re-education with which 
he has been experimenting as professor of public utility 
management in Harvard’s Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

“What is needed is a group of far abler and far bolder 
men who are willing to take the risk of making sweeping 
generalizations based on insufficient knowledge” since the 
time is too short for minute scientific research. “The 
risks are very great, but those who aspire to leadership 
in an emergency must be prepared to take them.” “Either 
the leaders of industry and business must be trained on 
broader lines so that they can, and will, generalize 
in the fields of sociology and government, or their busi- 
ness will be taken out of their hands, for it is incon- 
ceivable that with the rapid changes which are certain to 
take place during the next generation the people of this 
country will allow their lives to remain at the mercy of 
a group of specialists who are largely unconscious of 
their existence.” This has already begun and if the 
leaders of industry and business cannot be convinced and 
if the rising generation is not trained for broader social 
understanding ‘“‘some form of state capitalism or socialism 
in this country is inevitable” and unless business becomes 
“a profession in the highest sense, . . . business as we 
have known it in this country will cease to exist.” 

We have assumed that individual freedom is unlimited. 
That is not true. There are immutable restricting laws, 
“eternal and changeless truths which circumscribe our 
freedom.” ‘For those who came before us these assump- 
tions were implicit. But for us they must be explicit or 
they will vanish.” : 

The time is so short that even if our colleges should 
succeed in teaching what the social and governmental 
problems are and “the methods of generalization which 
have been developed and are essential to their solution,” 
it will not be sufficient. An attempt must be made “to 
teach the technique of generalization to the group of 
business men between the ages of thirty and forty who 
are about to step into positions of command or who 
already hold such positions.” Many of these are still 
“teachable” and “being thoroughly familiar with the tech- 
niques of modern business, they are, in fact, the best 
possible material on which to work.” 


The Present Status of Religion 


Dr. Bernard I. Bell, formerly president of St. Stephen’s 
College, criticizes recent developments in both religious 
education and social service in Scribner’s Magazine for 
December. He quotes “a great English scholar” as de- 
fining religious education as follows: ‘‘Religious educa- 
tion is the art of imparting to other people what you no 
longer believe yourself.” The same scholar regards so- 
cial service as “the advocated application in society at 
large of ethical principles, the validity of which the in- 
dividual—because he does not fear God—is unwilling to 
acknowledge in his personal life.” Although the course 
of the church seems to be strewn with failure, breakdown 
and frustration, nevertheless an interest in religious faith 
is again emerging. It is evident among many scientists. 
“The leading minds are no longer mechanistic, merely 
naturalistic.” 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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